“Vandals Who Came from All Over”: Poaching in South Africa and Zimbabwe 


One month after Cecil the Lion was killed, former President Robert Mugabe told the 
Zimbabwean populace that “all the natural resources are yours. Even Cecil the lion is yours. He is dead 
but yours to protect, and you failed to protect him. There are vandals who come from all over...to 
irregularly and illegally acquire those resources. All this wildlife is yours, we should protect them”.! 
Mugabe's description of “vandals,” saying in part, that poaching encourages “a culture of white 
privilege and barbarism,” applies to poaching throughout the Southern Africa region.” In the African 
context, the term poaching refers to illegal hunting rather than “stealing” Africa's wildlife via “unfair or 
illegal methods”.* The research question of this paper is the following: how does poaching differ in 
South Africa and what are the different dimensions of this problem? Some conservation groups have 
speculated that at today’s poaching rates, elephants, rhinos and other iconic wildlife on the African 
continent may be hunted to extinction within our lifetime.* The hypothesis of this paper is that the 
incidence of poaching in Zimbabwe is not as severe as in South Africa because of differing policies in 
each country. This paper explores the topic by reviewing the academic literature, selecting two cases, 


and discussing the findings. 


Historical context 

In order to set the stage for the rest of this paper, it is important to have a section that focuses on 
the historical context of the countries in question. While both now-independent countries share the 
experience of British colonialism, their experiences are not necessarily the same. 


The case of Zimbabwe is an interesting one. In a 1953 the British created a nation grouping 
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called the Central African Federation, which, for the case of Zimbabwe, was subverted when a White 
minority government controlled by Ian Smith broke away from Britain and imposed apartheid rule, 
leading to worldwide outrage and sanctions.° Around this time, and before, there was beginning of 
nationalist opposition in the country, then called Rhodesia, manifesting itself in Joshua Nkomo's 
moderate Zimbabwe African Peoples Union (ZAPU) and the more radical Zimbabwe African National 
Union (ZANU) led by Robert Mugabe.° What followed was a bloody battle for colonial liberation 
between the white rulers and “black guerrilla movements” through the 1960s and until the late 1970s.’ 
In 1980, after almost 100 years under British colonial rule, which began in 1890 with Cecil Rhodes and 
other empire-builders, and the class segregation that came with it, ended when Zimbabwe, named after 
a Shona name for an ancient, ruined city named Great Zimbabwe, gained its independence.* Mugabe 
has been a major figure on Zimbabwe's political scene since 1980 and became President in 1987, a 
position he has held ever since. Some saw him as wielding power with “steadily increasing autocracy” 
in part because of the seizure of land owned by a “handful of white farmers,” beginning in 1997.? This 
land redistribution program, delayed by the Lancaster House Agreement,!° that ended bloody war of 
liberation, by ten years. It was fast-tracked in the 2000s."! 


A “large, white capitalist sector” which once dominated land use, ended, with the land 
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redistributed to the general populace, especially women, and placing the country arguably at the 
forefront of emergent nationalism in the Global South. !* This was somewhat reversed following the 
November 2017 coup, backed by the country’s military, which placed Emmerson Mnangagwa. He was 
the assistant of Mugabe during the Lancaster House Agreement, and had a role in the country’s 
government until November 2017, with his swearing in on November 24, and advanced weakening of 
the country’s land reform, likely to curry favor with Western countries and White farmers. ' 

Some scholars have focused on the Marxist ideology of the ruling party since independence, the 
ZANU/PF, a short-lived coalition government with the Western-backed opposition party, the MDC 
(Movement for Democratic Change) which split into two different sections after 2005, or the end of the 
country's de facto one-party state in the 1990s.'* However, it is better to take a broader perspective by 
recognizing the Western sanctions regime aimed at Zimbabwe and efforts to remove the current 
government, then replace it with a friendlier one. 

South Africa is a bit different. From 1948 to 1994, a White minority government instituted 
apartheid rule, which like in Zimbabwe, privileged the small White citizenry over the Black masses. !° 
As even the U.S. State Department admits, this policy of White domination “over the majority black 


population” was ended in 1994 with the “advent of democracy,” leading the country to become a 
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strategic partner of the United States.'° The unraveling of the apartheid regime in 1994 brought on by a 
negotiated transition to independence. As such, South Africa, along with Namibia, was warned to not 
emulate Zimbabwe's form of land reform.'’ Soon enough, South Africa gained a “growing market 
economy”. It has a higher GDP per capita (PPP), GDP (PPP), and GDP official exchange rate than 
Zimbabwe by far, according to data collected by the CIA.!® 

It is important to have a short discussion of colonial conservation laws in Zimbabwe and South 
Africa. Clark C. Gibson writes that wildlife laws imposed by “colonial and settler governments” were a 
rallying point for “black African political activists in their fight for independence”.’? After 
independence, the ZANU-PF government enforced existing colonial wildlife laws to protect the 
country's wildlife estate.*° Even though Zimbabwean MPs defeated a government-sponsored 
conservation bill, there was never a push to repeal colonial era wildlife laws. Such laws were only 
opposed by angry White farmers in the colonial era, with few groups in the post-independence period 
pushing to change this policy. This is despite beliefs by government officials believing that White 
farmers were abusing the conservation provisions for their own benefit.”! 

For South Africa, the situation is different. In early 1820s, Europeans enacted conservation laws 
“regarding flora” in what was then the Cape Colony, with conservationist laws later passed in 1858 and 


1886.” Post-independence, South Africa kept in place the 1989 Environmental Conservation Act, a law 
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passed during apartheid. It has been amended it twelve times since then and has become the foundation 
of environmental law in the country.** The most recent amended version of the National Environmental 
Management Act (NEMA) amends the previous law and a 1965 law, Atmospheric Pollution Prevention 
Act, along with four laws passed in the post-apartheid era.** South Africa, like Zimbabwe, uses 
colonial laws as a basis in its conservation efforts. The difference is that South Africa has specifically 
passed their own laws on this subject and does not rely on colonial laws alone. 

While this section does not offer a full and complete historical context of South Africa or 
Zimbabwe, it provides some context to these countries. It also clues in the reader to the colonial basis 
of conservation laws in both countries studied in this paper, which may influence existing anti- 
poaching approaches. With this background, hopefully the reader can recognize the dynamics of the 


poaching dilemma and how they affect Zimbabwe and South Africa. 


Literature Review 

The literature review features 17 scholarly perspectives related to a comparison of poaching in 
Zimbabwe and South Africa. These include scholarly articles by Priviledge Cheteni, Rosaleen Duffy, 
Mark Humphries and Helen Watson, Eleanor Jew and Colin Bonnington, Wanjohi Kabukuru, and 
Patricia Kameri-Coate and Philippe Cullet. While each perspective differs, the literature is connected 


by a discussion of poaching, conservation, and the state of wildlife in Africa. 


Colonialism and environmental management 
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The current environment of poaching in Southern Africa is borne of the relationship of 
colonialism and environmental management. Two scholarly pieces are relevant here. One is by Patricia 
Kameri-Coate and Philippe Cullet which focuses on the relationship between current environmental 
management in Africa, law, and colonialism. The second article, by M. Van der Merwe, P.J. Jooste and 
L.C. Hoffman focus on European standards for control of game meat applied today in South Africa. 
While the second article may seem unrelated, it is related in the sense that European standards are 
being adopted for something that is an African affair. 

Kameri-Coate and Cullet write, in their 1997 article, that the African continent faces numerous 
crises, some of which can be traced “back to the colonial era.” They note that colonialism had the broad 
effect of “removing large tracts of land from people's control” and that post-independence many 
African countries tried to “rid themselves of colonial laws governing natural resources”.”° These 
authors argue that this reality was compounded by motives for European colonization which included 
“increased access to natural resources for industrial development in Europe” and the fact that pre- 
colonial African societies lived “in symbiosis with their surrounding environment”.”° 

The authors write that in pre-colonial Africa, property ownership was broadly based on 
“collective arrangements,” while the introduction of private property rights by European colonizers 
“destabilized Africans' equilibrium with their physical environment” and resulted in “further pressures 
on the environment”.”’ These pressures included introduction of non-native species to colonies for 
establishment of monocultures, removing resources from “the domain of local communities” and 
weakening a “sense of trusteeship” that communities felt over resources.”® In the post-independence 


era, they note that many African countries saw the need for “new conservation initiatives,” however 
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current measures for managing natural resources draw “largely from colonial laws and policies,” with 
an emphasis on “privatization of rights” to nature resources.”’. The authors conclude that natural 
resources are vital to many African countries with local communities depending on them for their daily 
needs and that future policies throughout Africa should include local communities. *° 

M.Van der Merwe, P.J. Jooste and L.C. Hoffman focus on a different subject entirely. They 
write about European standards being applied to control of game meat on game ranches in South 
Africa. In their article, Merwe, Jooste, and Hoffman write about how the current health of game meat in 
South African market is unknown since “legislation requiring meat inspection or approved game 
slaughter facilities is not applied.”*! South Africa's laws on “cropping and export of game meat” is 
done in strict accordance with veterinary protocol issued and “annually amended by the Department of 
Agriculture Forestry and Fisheries in conjunction with the European Union (EU),” which are countries 
of import.*” This article is important not because of their claim, that in South Africa “indigenous wild 
animals and roam freely,” but that it shows that African countries are fully deviating from their 
European colonial past.** 

The articles by Kameri-Coate and Cullet and der Merwe, Jooste, and Hoffman are different in 
their subjects but are related in one aspect: European influence in Africa. These articles are only a small 
sampling of those on the subject. Other articles in this realm of research include Clark C. Gibson's 1999 
book, Politicians and Poachers and James C. Murombedzi's scholarly paper on colonial and pre- 


colonial conservation practices in Southern Africa.*4 Hence, the colonial nature of Africa is vital to 
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recognize as it contextualizes current poaching. 


Militarized conservation and the state of poaching 

The current state of poaching in Africa, especially in Southern Africa, does not look promising. 
Scholars Rosaleen Duffy and Elizabeth Lunstrum discuss something that is taken for granted by too 
many: a discussion of what they call “green militarization” in anti-poaching efforts. 

The violent nature of the current state of poaching in Africa feeds into an aspect of anti- 
poaching efforts noted by Duffy and Lunstrum. These scholars write about militarization of such 
efforts, in response to militarization by commercial poaching operations themselves, is continually 
applauded by conservation groups, which they see as very worrisome. 

Lunstrum begins the study on this subject, focusing on anti-poaching efforts in Kruger National 
Park (KNP) and its connection to militarization. She introduces the concept, based on previous 
scholarship, of green militarization, meaning, in her words, “the use of military and paramilitary 
personnel, training, technologies, and partnerships in the pursuit of conservation efforts,” in a hope to 
call for more “sustained scholarly investigation” into this subject.*° Lunstrum focuses on the flagship 
park of South Africa, KNP, writing that it has become “the world’s most intense site of commercial 
rhino poaching” but that there has been “a militarized response” of a “paramilitary ranger force” 
assisted by the South African army.*° She notes that this is not “altogether unique” but just reflects a 
broader pattern of green militarization.>’ 

Lunstrum doesn't stop there. She writes that conservation has had “long had deep military 


roots,” with intensification of “militarized practices” starting in the 1980s” and leading to 
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“controversial shoot-on-site or shoot-to-kill policies” aimed at suspected poachers, in Kenya, 
Zimbabwe, and the Congo.** She adds to this that “popular and official discourses” of rhino poaching 
within South Africa often “frame rhinos not merely as wildlife but as an embodiment of the nation’s 
natural heritage” which allows the state to have a “monopoly on the legitimate use of violence” and 
justifies militarization.*? As a result, rhino poaching is framed as a war in which “South Africa is under 
threat from outside forces,” such as poaching syndicates, with framing also adopted by anti-poaching 
civil-society groups.” 

Duffy builds off the writings of Lunstrum in her article. She writes that there has been “a rise in 
militarized conservation has been justified by NGOs, states and the private sector” which relied on the 
argument that “survival of key species is threatened by a recent and rapid rise in highly organized 
poaching”.*! She adds that this militarization of anti-poaching efforts has been reflected in use of 
drones, “camera traps, thermal imaging and GPS trackers to assist rangers in their anti-poaching 
efforts” but that this may not be effective.*” Duffy goes on to argument that defining words such as 
“illegal” and “poaching” is important as certain definitions can reinforce a “more forceful and military 
approach towards conservation”.** The article says that there are two types of poaching: subsistence 
poaching or using traps and snares to catch small game and commercial poaching or when organized 
groups “target financially valuable species”.“4 

Duffy goes beyond defining different types of poaching and the overview of militarized 
conservation. She writes that “militarized forms of anti-poaching are not new,” noting that in British 


colonial times, “early game wardens...were often ex-military personnel” and that current militarized 
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approaches developed and “began to displace the participatory approaches that characterized the 
1990s” with examples including Zimbabwe's parks beginning a “shoot-to-kill policy” in 1987.*° The 
article also notes that interest in “militarized approaches to anti- poaching” is increasing in response to 
a supposed “poaching war...against rhinos and elephants...especially in sub-Saharan Africa”.*° She also 
adds that these militarized efforts are “‘also deployed to protect species that are financially important” 
which is part of the reason they fail.*” The militarized nature of current poaching efforts ties into 
existing anti-poaching efforts across the African continent, especially in Southern Africa. This is key to 


note because it is often overlooked. 


Anti-poaching efforts 

While looking at how existing anti-poaching efforts are militarized is essential, it is crucial to 
look at what different types of efforts have been made to put a stop to poaching. Articles by Wanjohi 
Kabukuru, Privilege Cheteni, Mark Humphries and Helen Watson, Heidi S. Riddle et al, Siambabala B. 
Manyenaa et al, and Sarah-Anne J. Selier et al are those that detail the specifics. 

It is best to focus on anti-poaching efforts starting with a broad international scope. Kabukuru 
writes that poaching is a hidden menace to African economies. He notes that China's recent economic 
“foray into Africa” in blamed for the escalation in poaching, but he quotes Shifan Wu, the spokesperson 
for China's embassy in Kenya as saying that ivory is smuggled to many countries beyond China and 
that “what critics don't know is that China has extremely stringent laws against the illegal trade in ivory 

» 48 


and the penalties are severe for the culprits”. 


Cheteni notes that there has been an alarming rate of killing of African rhinos in the past twenty 
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years, with the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species (CITIES) classifying rhino 
horn trade as illegal having limited impact, a setback to conservation efforts.” The article goes on to 
argue that this problem is due to lax security in places such as Zimbabwe's Hwange National Park 
which led poachers killing “horned and dehorned rhinos” but that wildlife management policies in 
countries such as South African and Namibia were “effective in protecting the rhino populations.*° This 
problem is complex. This is because “poaching syndicates are multinational and...known to be involved 
in high risk criminal activities,” it is hard to sentence dealers of illegal wildlife goods, and that use of 
drones as an anti-poaching strategy is “inevitable”.°' Not surprisingly, Cheteni endorses the shoot-to- 
kill policy, which was used in Zimbabwe.” 

Humphries and Watson give more context on anti-poaching measures. They write that in the 
1970s and 1980s the acceleration of the illegal ivory trade “caused a dramatic decrease in the number 
of elephants on the African continent” and in response by 1989 CITIES banned “all international trade 
in African elephants’”.*> Humphries and Watson note that elephants are destructive animals, leading to 
conflict with people, since they “damage trees by breaking them to reach leaves, stripping bark and 
pushing them over”.™4 In response, several African countries, including Zimbabwe, worked to counter 
this growing hostility toward wildlife by implementing Community-Based Natural Resource 
Management (CBNRM) programmes which provide “incentives for sustainable resource management” 


and are funded by trophy hunting.*° Local communities in many of these countries have become 
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disenchanted with local wildlife authorities and take “matters into their own hands”.°° 


Humphries's article connects to what Riddle et al writes about elephant conservation. The 
authors write that elephants are one of the main species “among the charismatic megafauna,” appealing 
to people of all ages and are “considered ecosystem engineers” but that “poaching for ivory is rising 
again.°’ Riddle et al also note that the number of African and Asian elephants currently in the wild can 
be sustained “with the continuation of protection, research, planning, and reduction of human- elephant 
conflict”.°* They go on to say that elephants specifically in Zimbabwe have “suffered from increased 
poaching” while elephants in South Africa “reside within private reserves and national parks” which 
help repopulate the elephant population.°? 

What Riddle et al note about elephants is related to what Manyenaa et al writes about 
Zimbabwe's conservation program. Manyenaa et al notes that while the aims of the Communal Areas 
Management Programme for Indigenous Resources (CAMPFIRE) have been good, animals still 
destroy crops and poaching continues. The article says that CAMPFIRE may be viewed as “a 
rigorous process of institutional reform” and that some of its challenges are related to the term 
'‘community'.°! The power of communities to manage the CAMPFIRE program has devolved to 60 
RDCs or sub-national governing units but powers have remained with the central government. Other 
problems with this program, in his view, are that: communities aren't convinced of the value of wildlife 


management and existing wildlife problems have festered.™ The article claims that CAMPFIRE 
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officials were “outwitted by safari operators” in negotiations and that poaching is supposedly a threat to 
the program's sustainability.“ Manyenaa et al also argues that there is a high “apathy towards 
CAMPFIRE” but no one has suggested “the abandonment of CAMPFIRE”. 

The final article in this section, by Selier et al, focuses on the Greater Mapungubwe 
Transfrontier Conservation Area (GMTFCA) which includes areas from South Africa, Zimbabwe and 
Botswana, and elephant hunting within it. The article argues that maintaining connectivity, diversity, 
and compatibility “of wildlife habitats with human land uses is important’.®© It goes on to say that 
wildlife use is often associated with CBNRM programs which include formal wildlife ranching.®’ 
Selier et al note that in Zimbabwe's Beitbridge Rural District there is a CAMPFIRE Project where there 
is “three hunting concessions” along with elephant trophy hunting in another region while in South 
Africa elephants “crossing out of reserves are considered problem animals” and with a permit they “can 


be hunted by the farmer or a paying client”.°* 


Relation of trophy hunting and game ranches to anti-poaching 

The hunting in the GMTFCA ties anti-poaching efforts directly to trophy hunting and game 
ranches. This may not seem obvious but trophy hunting efforts, along with game ranches, often fund, in 
part, attempts to limit poaching, especially within Southern Africa. Articles by Collins C. Ngwakwe 
and Nehemia M. Mokgalong, Enrico D. Minin et al, Eleanor Jew and Colin Bonnington, among others. 


Ngwakwe and Mokgalong note some have argued that rising economic growth in Asian 
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countries, who are consumers of rhino horns, poses “a major drive to demand for more rhino horns”. 


They continue by noting that “poaching is ubiquitous in South Africa despite [a] huge government 
commitment” and that showing how the Asian market links with poaching in South Africa is 
important.’° The writers also note that the rise in income of those countries in Asia that consumer rhino 
horn may be “linked to increasing rhino poaching in South Africa”.’' While this is not a direct mention 
of trophy hunting, it is a related form called canned hunting which is in the same area. Enrico Minin et 
al completes the picture by talking about the killing of Cecil the Lion, then noting that 13.1% of South 
Africa is covered by game ranches and that 16.6% of Zimbabwe is covered by gamed ranches.” The 
exports from these game ranches are called trophies and canned hunting, despite ethical problems, 
continues in Zimbabwe and South Africa.” 

Articles by C. Van der Waal and B. Dekker and R.G. von Brandis & B.K. Reilly also focus on 
game ranches, specifically in South Africa. Van der Waal and Dekker note that since the 1960s there 
has been the realization of the advantages of a “game production system,” leading to a steady increase 
in the numbers of wild animals on ranches in South Africa and game ranching. ’* They continue by 
nothing that game ranches for the most part are concentrated in the Northern parts of the country, 
contributing significantly to its income, and that the main source of income for many of these game 
ranchers is from “non-agricultural business”.’° Von Brandis and Reilly's article shows how game 


ranching and trophy hunting connect. They write that South Africa has the “largest trophy hunting 


© Ngwakwe, Collins C., and Nehemia M. Mokgalong. "Consumer Income Growth and Rhino Poaching in South 

Africa." Environmental Economics 5.3 (2014): 44. Print. 

7 Thid, 42-3. 

7 Tbid, 50. 

® Minin, Enrico Di; Leader-Williams, Nigel and Bradshaw, Corey J.A. "Banning Trophy Hunting Will Exacerbate 
Biodiversity Loss." Trends in Ecology & Evolution 31.2 (2016): 99-100. 

® Tbid, 100. 

™ Van De Waal, Cronje, and B. Dekker. "Game Ranching in the Northern Province of South Africa." South African Journal 
of Wildlife Research 30.4 (2000): 151. Print. 

® Tbid, 153, 155. 
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industry in Africa” but that this hunting occurs on small fenced private ranches. ’° They argue by saying 
that “use of trophy quality” as a certain tool “should be given due consideration” and that failing to 
realize that quality control of trophies is important may cripple the industry. ’”” 

Jew and Bonnington have perhaps the most interesting article. They note that socio- 
demographic factors are key in “determining local communities’ attitudes towards trophy hunting”. ”* 
The article also argues that trophy hunting is an “innovative” method to protect natural resources, 
involving “the selective removal of individual animals that have a desirable attribute (trophy)’”.”” Later, 
Jew and Bonnington show that not only did age not “influence local attitudes to trophy hunting” but 


that certain factors such as gender, location to the hunting, and levels of education influenced support 


of trophy hunting.*° 


Closing 

The seventeen articles examined in this literature review cover many different subjects, but all 
of them are related by describing, directly or indirectly, the state of poaching in Africa as it currently 
stands. This review has showed the numerous perspectives on this topic ranging from a focus on how 
colonialism is related to poaching to militarized conservation efforts, anti-poaching efforts, and how 
those efforts are related to trophy hunting and canned hunting. While these articles are only a snippet of 


the total literature in the vast world of academia, they still serve as an important representative sample. 
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In order to begin more substantive analysis, it is important to discuss how research was 
conducted and analysis run. This section of the essay will also discuss the cases of Zimbabwe and 
South Africa for exploring the research question at hand, which is simply a focus on the dilemma of 
poaching in South Africa and Zimbabwe, and differences between these countries. This is connected to 
explaining how these cases follow Mills' methods, and what level of analysis these cases fall under. 

In terms of Mills' methods of difference or agreement, it is simple. For the phenomenon or 
dilemma of poaching under investigation in this paper, they have one circumstance in common and that 
is mass killings of animals within their countries, which is an effect of given dilemma. Hence, Mills's 
method of agreement applies to this case even though some may think the Method of difference is as 
applicable to the cases explained in this paper. 

Examining how each country is perceived in Western dogma is a crucial step to move forward. 
Predictably, South Africa is described as a “multi-party parliamentary democracy,” is a “democracy,” 
which some say is just the United States by organs such as the State Department, Carter Center, 
Freedom House, and politicians such as President Obama.*! By contrast, Zimbabwe is described as a 
“regime,” an “authoritarian system” that gives “unfettered power” to Robert Mugabe, formerly the 
president of Zimbabwe, declared as a “dictator” by Freedom House for example.*” Many of the same 


institutions that called South Africa a democracy, along with mass media outlets, declare that either 
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published as an op-ed in The Times, a South African publication; Department of State. 2014 Human Rights Reports: 
Zimbabwe. Rep. US State Department, 25 June 2015. Web; Department of State. 2014 Human Rights Reports: South 
Africa. Rep. US State Department, 25 June 2015. Web. 
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Mugabe is a leader not fit for the people, is a “paradigmatic electoral authoritarian regime,” a “corrupt, 
oppressive government” where “nothing works,” or that Zimbabwe's leaders portrayed their “promise 
of liberation” and that governance has “led to an economic disaster”.*’ Others claim that there has been 
the “subversion of democracy” by Mugabe, three decades of “oppression” in Zimbabwe, that 
“repression is mounting”.** The State Department begrudgingly admits that Zimbabwe is 
“constitutionally a republic” in a human rights report, while falling in line with other descriptions of 
Zimbabwe as previously mentioned”.*° Even some writers in alternative media fall in line. They state 
that “Mugabe's authoritarianism” is undeniable, that there is a “Mugabe cliché,” that Mugabe is part of 
a “murderous” regime, and claim that his agrarian reforms are “catastrophic,” showing that this line of 
thinking is deeply embedded.*° 

However, there have been several scholars and activists who have challenged this line of 
thinking. They stand against the entrenched disparity inherent in the “democracy promotion” and 
handmaiden of U.S. interventionism, the National Endowment of Democracy. It had only one grant of 


$69,000 for South Africa and 21 grants in Zimbabwe, costing over $1.6 million, in 2015.8’ Some just 
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recalled the importance of Zimbabwe and Mugabe, especially in African liberation struggle from 
colonial oppressors, and others called him an anti-imperialist or defended Zimbabwe satirically.** The 
most cogent articles argued that Zimbabwe's land redistribution from a few, privileged White farmers, 
in recent years, was an act of racial justice. These same critics have argued that the country had 
maintained “fierce independence” from AFRICOM (African Command) and nationalizing the mining 


sector, with the destabilization efforts led by Western governments angry at these developments, 


especially the land “confiscation”.* 


Other writers claimed that that mainstream media wasn’t telling the truth about the “fast track 
land distribution,” that Mugabe is viewed positively by Black youth in South Africa for the latter action 
and “successfully standing up” to powerful “imperial Western forces” which are hostile to Zimbabwean 
independence.” Additional critics had similar views. They argued that Zimbabwe has a “government of 
liberation” struggling against colonialism and imperialism, that the land distribution program sets an 
example for “redistributing African wealth and land” elsewhere and that the Zimbabwean opposition 
favors “neo-liberal tyranny”.?! Some readers may disagree, noting problems with the IMF program in 


Zimbabwe in the 1990s and that there is a legitimate basis for criticism.” While this is valid, it is as 
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important to listen to these informed critics. Otherwise, we are no better than Cecil Rhodes and his 


imperial agents coming into Zimbabwe to “rob and steal” as Walter Rodney put it.”° 


Data 

In order to have a full and complete analysis, it is vital to describe the data that is used in this 
paper. While there is qualitative data on poaching in Zimbabwe and South Africa, this paper uses 
quantitative data. Since there are no surveys on the topic of attitudes related to poaching, the numbers 
in this section are simply the raw numbers, gathered from varied media sources, CITES databases, 


conservation organizations, South African National Parks (SANParks) reports. 


Illegal hunting in Zimbabwe 2002-2015 
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Figure 1 
The most complete information comes from two CITES (Convention on International Trade in 


Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora) databases which tabulate elephant killings, in this case 


3 Rodney, Walter. How Europe Underdeveloped Africa (with introduction by Vincent Harding, Washington, D.C.: Howard 
University Press, 1982), 65. 
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across the African continent, which were helpfully gathered by OpenAfrica.* This data shows that for 
Zimbabwe, illegal hunting (poaching) has risen over time from nine in 2002 to 32 in 2015, with highs 
of 55 in 2009 and a low of two in 2006 (see Figure 1). As for South Africa, the existing data only 


shows 39 acts of poaching from 2002 to 2015, with many years of no poaching. 


Total number of carcasses discovered in Zimbabwe and South Africa 
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Figure 2 

This disparity may prompt some readers to come to conclusions about the anti-poaching 
strategies in each of those countries, possibly thinking that Zimbabwe is failing in this endeavor, unlike 
South Africa. This perspective is understandable, but other data clarifies the picture. When looking at 
the total number of carcasses found by park authorities in each of the respective countries, it shows an 
upward trend for both countries, especially in the past two years (see Figure 2). For Zimbabwe 
specifically, between 2002 and 2006 the number of carcasses found was stable, but between 2006 and 


2009 there was a dramatic spike. In later years, the number fluctuated but since 2012, the number of 


4 CITES. Carcasses Reported - Monitoring the Illegal Killings of Elephants. 2015. Raw data. CITES Secretariat, CH-1219 
Chatelaine, Geneva, Switzerland. This data was obtained from Code for Africa, which brings together the data from two 
CITES databases: Monitoring the Killing of Elephants (MIKE) and Proportion of Illegally Killed Elephants (PIKE) 
datasets. 
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carcasses has been over 70 for each year thereafter. South Africa is a bit different. The data shows wide 
fluctuation, with a dramatic rise from 2006, a decrease from 2006 to 2008, a decline until 2012, and a 
dramatic rise after that period. As numbers currently stand, Zimbabwe and South Africa collected a 
similar number of carcasses, with Zimbabwe only reporting ten more than South Africa. The existing 
data does not make it clear if these animal carcasses are from a combination of poaching and legal 
hunting, from poaching alone, or what their relation is to the number of acts of poaching. 

Rather than acts of poaching, it is best to examine raw data on how many animals were poached 
over the years. Numbers reported by SANParks, in their annual reports, plus the data from CITES 
databases, show a rise, especially from 2007 to 2015 and in the past four years.”° Conservation 
organizations, with the most data gathering by the Save the Rhino International and reused by many 
others, have their own tabulations.”° While other groups have tabulations, their numbers are no 
different than Save the Rhino except for the years of 2007, 2009, 2011, 2012, and 2013.°’ When 
comparing the data from SANParks and Save the Rhino, it is clear that the conservation organization is 


using the data directly from SANParks for the years between 2007 and 2010 (see Figure 3). However, 
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after that point, the data diverges, with similar data only in 2013. Why Save the Rhino has different 
figures after the year of 2010 is unknown, but there is no doubt that both sets of data show a dramatic 


rise in the number of rhinos poached in South Africa since 2007. 


Total rhinos poached in South Africa (comparing numbers) 
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Figure 3 


Despite the data presented, there is no complete data on animals poached in Zimbabwe. For 
South Africa, using the CITES data and SANParks data, one can see that there has been a rise in the 
number of poachings since 2004 (see Figure 4). Some have said the rhino population is declining in 
Zimbabwe, coupled with a drop in black rhino population from 1980s and 1990s and one source 
claiming that 40 black rhinos were killed by poachers from 2004 to 2007.* Based on articles in The 


Herald, a Zimbabwean paper, it is possible to compare data of South Africa and Zimbabwe over 
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Management. 
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varying years.”’ This comparison shows that poaching in Zimbabwe has been far below that of South 
Africa in 2014 and 2015 (see Figure 5). For one other year, 2009, there is data for the total number of 
poached animals in Zimbabwe, and when compared with CITES data, it shows that Zimbabwe had 30 


less animals killed by poachers than South Africa.'°° 


Results 

In order to further this analysis, it is important to discuss the results before discussing their 
significance. Only some of the data in the previous section is directly and explanatory in nature as 
connected to the research question of this paper, which is focuses on incidence of poaching in South 


Africa and Zimbabwe and compares dimensions of this dilemma. 
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Figure 4 
Several of the figures mentioned in the appendix relate directly to the amount of poaching in 
each of these countries. Figure 1 shows that acts of illegal hunting or poaching, of elephants, has risen 
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in Zimbabwe from 2002 to 2015. It also shows a dramatic rise from 2006 to 2009, then a decline, and 
numbers remaining over 20 for years beyond 2010. Figure 3 is a bit different in the results that one can 
engender from its presentation. This graph compares the total number of rhinos poached in South 
Africa by comparing different datasets from Save the Rhinos International and SANParks. For both 
graphs there is a rise in the number of rhinos poached even though their numbers are different. Figure 
4 is similar, showing the total number of animals poached in South Africa based on SANParks and 
CITES datasets. There is also a rise in this graph in the number of animals poached since 2004. The last 
graph worth discussing is Figure 5. While this only shows two years, it shows that there have been 
more animals killed by poaching in South Africa than in Zimbabwe in the years of 2014 and the 2015. 


The next section will expand on this discussing the significance of the results. 
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Discussion/Conclusion 
In order to close this paper, it is important to end with a discussion of the results and the 
theoretical and policy implications. This section will discuss whether the hypothesis, that poaching is 


lower in Zimbabwe than South Africa because of different anti-poaching policies, is validated by a 
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specific interpretation of the results. This section will also discuss how these results relate to previous 
research which was mentioned in the literature review. 

Starting with the hypothesis, it is evident from the data gathered in this paper that poaching is 
much lower in Zimbabwe than South Africa, at least for two consecutive years.'°! This is accentuated 
by Figure 5 which compares data for both countries in the past two years. Sadly, due to the dearth of 
data relating to poaching in Zimbabwe, it is not possible to fully compare the amount of poaching 
between both countries, over the period of 2002-2015 for example, or to thereby make conclusions of 
any nature. While there is CITES data available for poaching of elephants in both countries, this data 
cannot alone be used to compare poaching because it makes it seem that South Africa has no incidents 
of poaching, while the SANParks data shows otherwise. Additionally, using data on poaching of 
elephants would be unfair. African Bush Elephants, which can weigh up to 11 tons, have by some 
estimates are distributed across the continent.'°? However, existing data by the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature shows that such elephants are more concentrated in Northern Zimbabwe 
than Northeastern South Africa, even more than near the border with Zimbabwe. !°* Hence, more 
investigation on this topic is needed to come to more concrete conclusions on the subject at hand. 

It is hard to say how the results of this paper relate to previous research which was explained in 
the literature review. It is possible however, to use this paper as a starting point to compare the differing 
anti-poaching policies of Zimbabwe and South Africa and for interested scholars to expand on the 


findings of this paper in future studies of note. 


'0l Tn order for readers to understand the CITES, SANParks, and other data used in this paper, I created several line graphs. I 
did not use any specific protocols, coding or other specific information. I simply plugged in the information from the raw 
data, either from the sites of OpenAfrica, SANParks, or elsewhere into an online chart making service called ChartGo. I 
then downloaded these charts in order to visualize the data for curious readers. 
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